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Roman Catholicism in America 


For some months Commonweal (386 - 4th Ave. New 
York 16) has been running a series of 16 articles, all 
but two by Roman Catholic laymen, examining “the cli- 
mate of Catholic opinion and attitudes in American cul- 
ture, its strength and its weaknesses.” William P. Clancy, 
the assistant editor, who wrote the first article in the 
May 1 issue, notes that there is “a type of monolithic 
‘democracy’ being preached in the United States” which 
is totally unacceptable to Catholics. But some Roman 
Catholics “draw politically and culturally authoritarian 
implications from their faith.” Both types of authori- 
tarianisms are the “fruits of that totalitarian spirit which 

. demands that all existence be made over to conform 
to its own vision.” “There is not, nor can there be, a 
‘Catholic’ attitude” on “most of the specific temporal ques- 
tions—political, cultural, educational’—which concern 
Catholics; “only the attitude of the individual Catholic.” 

In the next two articles Reinhold Niebuhr and Will 
Herberg discuss the question from the Protestant and 
Jewish viewpoints respectively. Both of them pay tribute 
to some aspects of Roman Catholic work today. Both of 
them, however, are deeply concerned over church-state 
relations and the effort to force Catholic moral standards 
on the whole community. 


Reinhold Niebuhr Speaks 


Dr. Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, writing 
in the issue for May 8, thinks that Catholic-Protestant 
relations in this country are “a scandal and an offense 
against Christian charity.” “To the Protestant the Catholic 
Church will seem to be a political power rather than 
a religious community ; and to the Catholic the Protestant 
Churches will seem to be Christianity in various states 
of dissolution into secularism rather than as related to 
Christian communites.” Neither is quite fair but such 
impressions are “bound to grow in a situation of hos- 
tility.” Both side are to blame. But Roman Catholics, 
Dr. Niebuhr feels, are particularly to blame for “the 
effort to apply the standards of natural law to the life 
of the community”—as in birth control and divorce. 

Roman Catholics, however, have some cause to com- 
plain over the rigorous interpretation of the separation 
of church and state that “allegedly prohibits” luncheons 
and bus rides for Catholic school children. But Catholics 
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“probably do not appreciate” the resentment over “criti- 
cism of the secular character of the secular school” par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that they could not support 
general religious instruction in the public schools. 

A Jewish View 

Will Herberg, a widely-known Jewish writer, says in 
the issue for May 22 that he finds himself disturbed by 
a tendency for Catholics to “give too ready and too total 
an endorsement to institutions and cultures that are on 
the ‘right’ side,” and to “identify the Christian cause 
with the particular temporal interests of the Church.” 
His basic criticism is that “in their own corporate life 
and practice American Catholics show too little sense of 
standing under the continuing judgment of God.” 

“|. . On labor and most social questions, American 
Catholicism is emphatically on the side of the angels.” 
Yet, in addition to the question of church-state relations 
and birth control, Mr. Herberg is disturbed by the secu- 
larist attitude which apparently accepts as a good Catholic, 
“the indicted president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association,” and the “political corruption and civic 
mismanagement perpetrated by ‘good’ church-going 
Catholics” as in Boston. Other difficulties are “the prud- 
ishness of American Catholics in matters of sex,” “too 
easy an acquiescence in the banalities, timidities and 
mediocrities of every-day life—provided they do not 
violate the conventional decencies,” and the “tendency 
toward separatism and seclusiveness” that “keeps the Cath- 
olic busy about his own Catholic affairs and leaves the 
business of the community . . . largely to non-Catholics.” 

A number of these questions are treated by the other 
writers in the series. 


Roman Catholics and American Democracy 


John Cogley, executive editor of Commonweal, dis- 
cusses the question of Roman Catholics and American 
democracy in the issue for June 12. He thinks that the 
objection to the Catholic attitude on birth control is “really 
a protest, psychological in origin, against Catholic the- 
ology.” Objections to Catholic doctrine used to be in 
theological terms ; now it is “more often branded as ‘un- 
democratic’ or ‘un-American.’” This is “a tell-tale sign 
of the growing totalitarianization of ‘democracy.’ ” 

The writer recognizes the fact that “some of the 
Church’s basic moral teachings have direct consequences 
on the political behavior of Catholics.” He insists there 
has been “no general attempt on the part of Catholics 
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to put anti-birth control laws on the books of any state.” 
In a referendum on such a question, to ask a Catholic 
to “vote against his conscience” is “something less than 
democratic.” The “real test” for Catholics is the spirit 
in which they “accept the overriding of a law in which 
they believe.” 


The “real challenge facing Catholics is how to under- 
gird American democracy with the principles of unchang- 
ing morality for which the Church is today almost the 
sole remaining consistent spokesman.” But Catholic par- 
ticipation in political life “has to be scrupulously based on 
democracy’s own terms.” To “call a friendly cop to close 
down a movie-house showing an unacceptable film .. . 
actually plays straight into the hands of the latter-day 
apostles of ‘democratic totalitarianism.’” Likewise it is 
“a serious mistake” to “insist on trivial external acknowl- 
edgments of religion in public life... . We cannot rely 
on the appeal of authority to do our work for us... .” 


Roman Catholic Separatism 


Catholic separatism is the result of “at least three 
factors”: “historical accommodations to American life, 
severity of Catholic persecution by the majority group, 
and deep philosophical and religious differences with 
Protestantism and contemporary secularism.” This is the 
opinion of John J. Kane, head of the department of 
sociology at the University of Notre Dame, in Common- 
weal for June 26. When the Irish became the dominant 
group in American Catholicism in the mid-nineteenth 
century “religion became the focus of conflict’ between 
them and their neighbors. 


Most public institutions, whether schools, orphanages, 
or hospitals, were Protestant. “To preserve their faith” 
the “poverty-stricken Irish immigrants had to set up 
what practically amounted to a set of parallel institutions.” 
Public funds were denied them though they were given 
to similar Protestant agencies, it is written. 

Economic discrimination against Roman Catholics was 
another factor in the development of these institutions. 
As a result, “an Irish Catholic culture was preserved, as 
distinguished from German or Latin Catholicism.” Among 
the characteristics of Irish Catholicism were Jansenism 
(“a Catholic version of Puritanism”), “exaggerated rever- 
ence for the clergy,” and Irish nationalism. 


Catholic separatism, says Professor Kane, has lost 
“much of its effectiveness.” The resources of parochial 
education are taxed by the increased birthrate, and the 
financial prospects for the colleges and universities are 
poor. 


Clergy and Laity 


Writing in the July 10 issue on the relations between 
clergy and laity, Joseph M. Duffy, Jr., who has recently 
completed advanced studies at the University of Chicago, 
is concerned over “those within the Church who would 
compel formalism in non-doctrinal matters, who would 
freeze Catholic opinion in this country by maintaining 
that there is nothing in life so complex that it cannot be 
successfully tested by their measure of what is Catholic 
and what is not.” “. .. What can be neither understood nor 
accepted is the perpetuation of the ghetto attitude among 
Catholics.” This is seen in “the suspicion of art as such” 
in the approval of “vulgar and pernicious works merely 
because they have a contrived aura of piety about them,” 
and in the “tradition of profound discourtesy” among the 
American clergy toward non-Catholic institutions of 
higher education. 


Roman Catholics and Politics 


“Catholics are in politics,” but not ‘as Catholics,” 
Daniel F. Cleary, chairman of the War Claims Commis- 
sion, comments in the July 24 issue. Catholics were 
formerly “the predominant element in the local Democratic 
political organizations” of the big cities. But this is no 
longer true. By 1952 many had achieved a better finan- 
cial status than in earlier years and had become Repub- 
licans. People expect more of Catholics than of persons 
without ‘“‘very specific religious principles to guide them. 
It is therefore a greater cause for scandal when a poli- 
tician caught with his hand in the till turns out to be a 
Catholic. The same must be said of the unscrupulous 
Catholic businessman, professional man, labor leader, or 
just plain citizen.” 

“. . It has been deemed equitable and perhaps politi- 
cally expedient to allocate a certain number of top appoin- 
tive positions to members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
. . . In the cities and in state governments, the Catholics 
are in government positions pretty much in the same ratio 
as that of the Catholic population to the total population 
in the city or state.” 

Catholics in office do not, and should not, “act as 
Catholics, in any sectarian sense,” Mr. Cleary insists. 
Young people going into public life “should be prepared 
to recognize that since politics is a Christian vocation, 
they are bound to conduct themselves in a way not in 
conflict with Christian principles.” 


Roman Catholics and Education 


“The really surprising thing” about Catholic education 
is the fact that “this unique and immense system of 
Catholic institutions, from primary to graduate school, 
was instituted in so short a time by an immigrant popula- 
tion at the bottom of the American economic ladder.” So 
writes Joseph E. Cunneen, founder and managing editor 
of the quarterly review Cross Currents, in Commonweal 
for August 7 and 14. But “responsible Catholic critics” 
are concerned over the “misguided desire to have the 
educational content itself provide the direct motives for 
piety” and over the indifference of many Catholics to 
“the positive value of general education.” 

In the community in which Mr. Cunneen lives there 
is no Roman Catholic school. Catholics have been active 
in defeating proposals for more adequate funds for the 
public schools. At a meeting of a parish society it was 
argued that it would cost less to build a Catholic school 
than a public one. But no one questioned the effect of 
a parochial school on the public school system or the 
need for adult religious education. Because of the nuns’ 
vow of poverty parochial schools may cost less than public 
schools. But “the hidden economics involved in paying 
for a parochial school affects the whole community.” The 
duplication of facilities may, also, be uneconomic. The 
need to use many priests in teaching and administrative 
duties is “further proof of the uneconomic nature of the 
Catholic education effort.”” Laymen can teach but “they 
cannot take the place of the priest in a world dying with 
a thirst for the sacred.” 

The writer is also concerned over the way in which 
the group experience of Catholic school students even- 
tually merges with the community. “The constant suspi- 
cion” of non-Catholics is that Catholic schools “substitute 
indoctrination for education.” 

“Catholics, Protestants, Jews, agnostics and even secu- 
larists can work together so that the graduates of the 
public schools will at least pose to themselves the problem 


of their destiny.” Such training must, of course, be sup- 
plemented in the parish and the home. 

Mr. Cunneen concludes: 

“(1) The financial burden of parochial schools should 
not obscure American Catholic responsibility for the sup- 
port of public education. .. . 

“(2) New Catholic schools should not be started ‘auto- 
matically.’ .. . 

“(3) Existing Catholic schools, and indeed the plan- 
ning of the over-all Catholic educational effort, ought to 
be more and more in the hands of qualified laymen. . . .” 


Roman Catholics and Science 


Catholic institutions of higher learning are producing 
eminent lawyers, physicians, and businessmen, but not 
eminent scientists, writers, artists, or social theorists, ac- 
cording to Julian Pleasants of the University of Notre 
Dame in Commonweal for August 28. The larger Cath- 
olic institutions, and a few smaller ones, are carrying on 
scientific research but in 1950 it was estimated that as a 
whole Catholic institutions are spending only one per cent 
of the total amount spent by colleges on research. 

The difficulty seems to be “a general lack of interest,” 
although the situation is improving. The “modern Ameri- 
can Catholic apparently places a very low value on creative 
activity. ... 

“The prevailing Catholic philosophy is almost sheer 
formalism, obedience to certain arbitrary prescriptions for 
the sake of an arbitrary reward. . . . Formalism does not 
forbid creative activity—it just takes the heart out of it.” 
Yet the “virtue of prudence” on which scientific research 
rests “is by right the central governing virtue of Chris- 
tian life. To it belongs, by right, the spirit of critical in- 
vestigation, . . . invention and experimentation. . . .” 

Roman Catholics and Social Reform 


Catholic interest in social reform developed after the 
publication of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical On the Condi- 
tion of Labor in 1891, says Edward A. Marciniak, editor 
of the Catholic labor paper, Work, in the September 11 
issue of Commonweal. (Cardinal Gibbons had, to be sure, 
defended the Knights of Labor in Rome successfully a 
few years earlier.) In the period from 1891 to 1919 so- 
cially-minded Catholics worked to “reform, in the light 
of Christian social principles, the evils of industrial soci- 
ety.” This “reached its climax” in 1919 with the issuance 
of the Bishops’ Program for Social Reconstruction and 
the establishment of the Social Action Department in the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

With the “great depression” of the 1930s came a “deep- 
ening vision of the social spirit of the Catholic reform 
movement which draws “not only from the cries of the 
poor and oppressed but also from the liturgy, Christ’s 
sacrifice, which is the prime source of the Christian spir- 
it.” This has not encouraged sectarianism. “Actually it 
promoted joint action among Catholics, Protestants and 

ews.” 

, Socially-minded Catholics have come to realize that 
“the recognized duty” of the reformer is the “humaniza- 
tion and Christianization” of social institutions. Two 
temptations must be faced: the assumption that “personal 
reform is more important than social reform,” and the 
urge to evaluate the work “by the converts it produces. ... 
Honest collaboration demands purity of purpose if re- 
forms are to be accomplished.” 

Social reform, the writer insists, is pre-eminently a 
matter for laymen with priests occupying a “central place 
in the development of social-minded laymen.” “The ‘sal- 
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vation’ of today’s institutions . . . demands witnesses much 
more than apologists. Witnesses who will reveal the 
Christian mystery, whole and undefiled, by their devoted 
service” in their own groups. The “exclusive emphasis” 
on religious practices in Catholic vocational groups “blocks 
the drive against secularism, and hence for social reform.” 
“No real progress” is possible, Mr. Marciniak insists, 
without the “cooperation of all men of good will.” 


Radical Catholicism, writes Ed Willock, one of the co- 
founders of /ntearity magazine, in Commonweal for Oc- 
tober 2, “has its roots . . . in a renewal of Christian sym- 
pathy for the massed victims of industrial society.” Mr. 
Willock discusses in this connection the Catholic Worker 
Movement, led by Dorothy Day and the late Peter Maurin, 
Integrity magazine, and Friendship House. The volun- 
teers in the first-named feel that their obligation is not 
to “ ‘convert’ the down and out,” but rather to “live 
among the poor and the outcast in order to be themselves 
the victims.” Their “identification of themselves with the 
poor and oppressed—in whom Christians have tradition- 
ally seen Christ himself—explains much of their tech- 
niques . . . and most of their doctrines.” 

“From its beginning the Catholic Worker has tottered 
on the brink of disaster. When its houses were penniless 
and in debt it continued to espouse wholly unpopular 
causes in utter defiance of every law of survival except 
trust in Divine Providence.” No one can calculate the 
“quantitative influence” of the movement: its “qualitative 
influence can only be felt. I have felt it.” “Those who 
adopt the Catholic Worker completely are few. Yet, those 
who have been untouched by it are fewer... . 

“The influence of the Catholic Worker on the American 
Church, though seldom found in a concentrated form, 
leaves significant traces in almost every parish.” But 
where organized cooperation is essential the Catholic 
Worker movement is ineffectual, as in “the family, the 
school, the community, the productive enterprise, and the 
political order.” 

Integrity, on the other hand, “has placed most of its 
emphasis upon the relation between personal virtue and 
the demands of social cooperation.” Integrity has stressed 
the ideal of a large family and the Christian vocation of 
the father of a family. 

The Friendship House movement parallels the Cathelic 
Worker movement in many ways but its main concern is 
with Negro-white relationships. Their workers “bear 
witness to their disgust for segregation by setting up their 
houses and living in colored areas of large cities. . . . This 
form of bearing witness to a conviction, year after year” 
is “the sort of foolhardy thing most likely to bring ahout 
profound reform.” 

Isolationism 

A vigorous section of the Roman Catholic press in this 
country is increasingly concerned over the isolationism 
advocated by many Catholics, (See INFORMATION SERVICE 
for October 31.) James O’Gara is caustic about it in Com- 
monweal for November 13. He cites the pronouncement 
of three Popes to show the “internationalist position of 
the modern papacy.” Catholic isolationists, the writer says, 
seem “completely uninterested in the means by which de- 
cisions can be implemented.” 

They are “firmly, almost fanatically nationalistic,” and 
particularly distrustful of “planners.” This goes back, the 
writer thinks, to the nineteenth century when “Darwinism, 
scientism, anti-clericalism and modernism in general made 
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the future of the Church look dark.” This same fear to- 
day makes many Roman Catholics “automatically unsym- 
pathetic” to UNESCO and Point Four. Opposition in 
many Catholic circles to social reform is often due to the 
fact that Communists favor such proposals. At the same 
time “anyone vociferously ‘anti-Communist’ is sacro- 
sanct ” The “hard core” of this support, the writer thinks, 
has “the same emotional roots as support for Father 
Coughlin in the thirties.” 

“However good his motives, the Catholic isolationist in 
a position of power is doubly dangerous. He is a threat 
to the safety and welfare of the U. S. and hence to the 
peace of the world. At the same time he seriously com- 
promises the Church by giving the impression . . . that his 
type of purely negative anti-Communism and isolationist 
thinking represents the Catholic point of view.” 


Pressure Groups 


William P. Clancy, an assistant editor of Commonweal 
who writes on “Catholics and Pressure Groups” in that 
magazine for November 27, thinks that “perhaps the 
major aspect” of the problem of Catholicism in America 
is the use of political pressure by Catholics. 

“The obvious reason” for this situation is “the rise 


in the United States of . . . the modern counter-religion 
of democratic absolutism.” According to this theory re- 
ligion has no right to offer “any clear challenge . . . to 
the state.” 


But the “more subtle reason .. . is part of the ancient 
problem of the church and the state, each with its own 
proper ends, attempting to live together peacefully.” Pres- 
sure through demonstrations of different types, picketing, 
and boycott has been one of the ways in which Catholics 
have tried to make American public life conform to “the 
demands of their consciences.” But “in many specific 
instances” this action has been “neither appropriate, nor 
expedient, nor prudent. And for this reason: it has fre- 
quently been exercised without reference to . . . the frame- 
work of pluralist-liberal American society.” 

Sometimes Catholics seem to “ask that the state become 
the Church.” In demanding that a book or a movie be 
banned as “objectionable” because of criteria which “the 
state, qua state, cannot know,” such as sacrilege, “they 
justify, however innocently, the fears of those who see 
Catholic influence as a threat to America’s free traditions.” 

If Catholics do not act “in a manner suited to the 
limitations of a democratic society,” they lay themselves 
“open to the charge of totalitarianism.” The Catholic 
citizen must remember that what “to him may be vital, to 
the state may be a matter of indifference.” 

Mr. Clancy suggests that there is “perhaps, deep in the 
Catholic memory, nostalgia for an older, a safer, a more 
certain temporal order. . . . As our nostalgia disappears, 
. . . Our voice may be lowered, our demands grow less 
strident, and (it is to be hoped) our own sense of voca- 
tion-—in this time, in this place—more secure.” 


Pope Pius XII on Religious Toleration 


On December 6, 1953, Pope Pius XII addressed the 
Union of Italian Catholic Jurists on religious toleration 
in the international community.’ The Pope stressed the 
fact that today sovereign states are freely entering an 
international community. “... It is precisely the will to 
prevent threatening conflicts that urges men toward a 
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supranational juridical community. Utilitarian considera- 
tions . . . point towards the working out of peace; and 
finally perhaps it is precisely this mingling of men of 
different nations because of technological progress that 
has awakened the faith . . . in a higher community of 
men, willed by the Creator, and rooted in the unity of 
their common origin, nature, and final destiny. .. . 

“In this Community of nations then every State be- 
comes a part of the system of international law, and hence 
of natural law... .” 

In the development of a real Community of States 
many “extremely difficult and complicated problems” 
must be considered. Among these is the relation of Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic states. Since the member states of 
the international community will be divided among Chris- 
tians, non-Christians, religiously indifferent, and “even 
professed atheists,” there will be need for “a well-defined 
rule, which will hold for all the territory of the individual 
sovereign member-States of the international Community. 

“According to probability and depending on circum- 
stances, this ruling of positive law will be thus enunciated ; 
within its own territory and for its own citizens, each 
State will regulate religious and moral affairs by its own 
laws; nevertheless throughout the whole territory of the 
international Community of States, the citizens of every 
member-State will be allowed the exercise of their own 
beliefs and ethical and religious practices, in so far as 
these do not contravene the penal laws of the State in 
which they are residing.” 

The Pope finds that “the duty of repressing moral and 
religious error cannot . . . be an ultimate norm of action. 
It must be subordinate to higher and more general norms, 
which in some circumstances permit, and even perhaps 
seem to indicate as the better policy, toleration of error 
in order to promote a greater good.” He declared two 
principles: “First: that which does not correspond to 
truth or to the norm of morality objectively has no right 
to exist, to spread or to be activated. Secondly: failure 
to impede this with civil laws and coercive measures can 
nevertheless be justified in the interests of a higher and 
more general good. 

“Before all else the Catholic statesman must judge if 
this condition is verified in the concrete... .” The Cath- 
olic statesman must evaluate the dangerous effects of 
toleration against the benefits to the Community of Na- 
tions, and to his own State, to be gained from toleration. 
He should seek the judgment of the Church, and in the 
last instance, the Pope in such a question. 

The Roman Catholic Church has always had to work 
among peoples of all types. In questions of tolerance 
“even in cases in which one could proceed to repression, 
the Church—out of regard for those who in good con- 
science (though erroneous, but invincibly so) are of a 
different opinion—has been led to act and has acted with 
that tolerance... . 

“Tn such individual cases the attitude of the Church is 
determined by what is demanded for safeguarding and 
considering . . . on the one hand, the common good of 
the Church and the State in individual States, and on the 
other, the common good of the universal Church, the 
reign of God over the whole world.” 

The Pope went on to speak of concordats. “In prin- 
ciple, that is in theory,” he said, the Church “cannot ap- 
prove complete separation of the two Powers.” In estab- 
lishing such a concordat the Church’s signature “may 
signify an express approval, but it may also mean a simple 
tolerance. .. .” 
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